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RICHESSE OBLIGE. 

Yea, I am fed! 
Lo in this seventh-part stillness of the week 
The skies shed lavish manna; and the meek 
White doves have brought me olive leaves ; sweet 

bread 

Has dropped in mercy from the outspread night 
Of ravens’ wings that filled me with affright. 
I have been filled and warmed and comforted. 

So may I share! 
With good of portion generous unless 
Through us it find less happy souls to bless ? 
Why God’s support except that so we bear 
Another’s burden? Why is light supplied 
To us but that we flash its glory wide? 
Why beauty given but that our souls be fair? 

—Julia P. Boynton. 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE: 
WOULD OUR FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS BE BENEFITTED BY MORE 
ATTENTION TO THE HISTORIC STUDY OF THE BIBLE 
IN OUR COLLEGES AND HIGHER SCHOOLS? 


Tue historical as well as the ethical study of the 
Bible has, perhaps, never in the era of the Christian 
religion attracted greater interest and discussion than 
at the present time. Onthe one hand the foes of the 
Book are most persistent and most confident in their 
hostility; resting their claims upon the deeper, 
broader knowledge of natural laws revealed by mod- 
ern scientific culture, they are bold and uncompro- 
mising in their assaults upon the credibility both of 
the historical records and upon many of its moral 
teachings. The friends of tbe Bible, on the other 
hand, are displaying an activity and earnestness 
worthy of the importance of the question and their 
faith in the truth of the things therein revealed. 
They are pursuing the study with system, with thor- 
oughness, and, above all, with liberality of method 
and interpretation. 

Laying aside superstitious reverence, accepting 
the recorded events as the experiences of human 
creatures, or typical of humanity, its moral teachings 
as transmitted through human agencies, the search is 
becoming more and more a simple inquiry after 
truth,—no longer a blind, idolatrous worship. 

In this conflict concerning one of the recognized 


influences in the progressof civilization, as well asin’ 


the development of religious sentiment for the last 
eighteen hundred years, we may well inquire whether 
the First-day school of the Society of Friends can re- 
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main a neutral party. But of infinitely more import- 
ance is the query whether in the careful study of this 
Book of books we may find needed inspiration for the 
work of the teacher, and for the development of the 
best life of the schools. These interests will, I be- 
lieve, be found in the coming years to be identified so 
closely with the welfare, yea, the very existence of 
the Society, that we shall have need to avail ourselves 
of every resource consistent with our profession to 
further the preparation. 

Let us, then, inquire seriously whether the pro- 
posed study be in accord with our principles ; whether 
we are likely to be profited thereby. 

I am well aware that it has been the cherished 
doctrine of this Society that God speaks directly to 
his children for their enlightenment; that this 
“ voice ” is a free gift to the human race, bringing all, 
if they will, into precious communion with the Heav- 
enly Father ; and that as we are faithful to this light 
revealed, it becomesa torch to our progress. But it 
is equally true that this light, through individual 
faithfulness may become a guiding light to others. 
The garnered revelations of the principles of science, 
of moral truths, of spiritual facts from all ages become 
important aidsin every advance of society. Thisisa 
principle as applicable and as necessary in matters of 
religion and spiritual growth, as in the development 
of physical and mental sciences. Language would 
lose its value in large part, if -denied the function of 
recording the thoughts and discoveries of mankind. 
Books are written to-day,—have been written in 
every age since language found such a medium,—for 
the express purpose of handing down to succeeding 
generations the theories and truths established, and 
these records confessedly facilitate the work of inven- 
tion,—the advance in thought,—the progress of civili- 
zation. It is because the Bible in a preéminent de- 
gree comes to us as a great treasury of important his- 
toric knowledge, a gallery of the rarest poetic gems, 
a storehouse of the sublimest moral thoughts, I would 
ask for it respectful, searching, reverent examination 
in the preparation of the teacher. 

Asa work of history, it treats of a people who in 
an especial manner recognized one Supreme Creator 
and Ruler of the universe ; it is the record of one of 
the great religious systems of the world,—that system 
to which we confess our allegiance. It is a history 
fraught with the deepest interest even from the 
view of a mere historian. Momentous movements 
of nations are explained, with the causes and results 
of these migrations or revolutions. We see the germ 
of a great people emerge from astate of servitude, 
pass through a wilderness, and develop into a power- 
ful nation. We behold great dynasties, mighty cities, 
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rise and fall; heroes, statesmen, poets, and prophets 
glorify the record. The influence of these events, 
and the people involved, have affected the history of 
the whole world, down throngh all the succeeding 
ages. The literature of the Bible is equally replete 
with interest to the lover of all that is beautiful and 
ennobling in letters. It has been the inspiration of 
poets, the food of philosophers. Where in the 
treasury of literature may be found richer thoughts 
more nobly clothed, than in that grand poem, the 
book of Job, call it epic or drama as you please. 
The poet bas gone to the very depths of the human 
soul, has laid bare the weight of its struggle with the 
all-perplexing question of sin, has shown the conflict 
of alternating hope, faith, and despair. And then, 
finally, we have those incomparable, sublime pictures 
of the greatness of creation. The study of a single 
book of such a character, exhaustively and with the 
intent to master its inherent qualities, its evident 
purposes, its historical situations, must of necessity 
broaden one’s knowledge as well as give a keener 
insight into the aims of all other books of the Bible. 

Nor is it essential to the purposes of our study to 
know that this history does not always present the 
view of a people following implicitly the commands 
of their Great Teacher. We learn at times by les- 
sons of failure as forcibly as by the contemplation of 
successes. The disobedience of an individual or the 
iniquity of a nation may give to our understanding 
the most convincing picture of our obligations as 
citizens and as individuals. We have only to sift 
carefully the moral lessons to be drawn. These les- 


sons, I believe, are taught consistently and continu- 


ously throughout the Bible. Waether the principles 
of righteousness are inculcated by direct precepts ; 
whether by those vivid pictures of word painting 
that fill the pages of this book ; or whether they ap- 
pear so concealed in the simple, specious narrative 
of wars, of oppression, or of wickedness as almost to 
appear to justify the conclusion,—the teachings to be 
drawn point unerringly to purity, justice, and liberty 
as the supreme laws of God. 

A thorough examination of the historical situa- 
tion of the events recorded is absolutely essential to 
a correct understanding of the lesson to be learned. 
This is a point too much neglected in the past in the 
study, and too persistently ignored by the enemies of 
the Bible to-day. A large proportion of the extrava- 
gant claims for the Bible’s infallibility on the one 
hand, and unjust and erroneous inferences on the 
other, bave been the natural result of a failure to 
grasp or acknowledge all of the circumstances sur- 
rounding a given epoch. In every other field of 
historical research the most pains-taking care is ex- 
ercised,—tbhe examination of localities, the study of 
the peoples concerned, every cause, every effect, na- 
tural and artificial, that may possibly affect the event 
in question, are weighed with the utmost caution 
and interest. Shall we give less of interest and 
thought to that branch which for so many ages has 
been intimately connected with the highest concerns 
of our being? 

lt would seem thata glance at the past could leave 
no question of the importance of this influence in 
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the movements of civilization. We are challenged, it 
is true, at times, to look at dark eras in the history 
of the Christian religion,—times of cruel persecution 
in the name of the church, scenes of bloodshed, de- 
bauchery, and infamy in the name and under the 
guise of religion. A searching and candid study of 
the environments of these periods must disclose one 
fact, namely, that these were times of ignorance, in- 
difference, or positive repression of truth. It was 
only as men from time to time broke away from the 
shackles of this studied or enforced neglect, and 
opened the Book of revelation,—called men to look 
themselves for truth,—that the hope and faith of the 
race took on new life, and civilization as well as re- 
ligion moved onward and upward. The deep, con- 
scientious study given to the Bible by Martin Luther, 
and the resulting Reformation, attest this condition 
and influence. 

We have thus far considered the study chiefly 
with reference to its historic and zesthetic teachings. 
Incidentally only has reference been made to the 
moral lessons to be found. We should be false to our 
conception of the real opportunity and influence, 
even if the study be dictated by no other motive pri- 
marily than the development of history or the love 
of the beautiful, were we to lose sight of the neces- 
sary association with the most complete code of mor- 
als to be found in any book or set of books. These 
principles of truth must, from every page, impress 
themselves upon the mind of every honest student. 
Beautiful, pure, sublime inspirations of the divine es- 
sence! Blot out from the accumulated literature of 
all Christian nations during their entire existence, 
the influences of the Christian teachings upon moral 
and religious liberty, and how barren the skeleton 
left. We know that multitudes in the past have real- 
ized the comfort and guiding lessons filling its pages ; 
multitudes are realizing these blessings to-day. Its 
leaves enshrine and hold out the invitation “ Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and 
I will give you rest.” It isa constant well-spring of 
devout thought and action. Rachel Hicks beauti- 
fully declares that :““ None but those who know in 
their own experience, can realize the humiliation of 
the creature nor yet the wonder and admiration that 
fills the heart when, in this emptiness, a passage of 
Scripture, or a sentence arises in the mind with a 
command, ‘ Rise and utterit, and I will be with you.’” 
Every page of her autobiography breathes of her 
knowledge and familiar dependence upon the Bible ; 
ofits influence upon her ministry. George Fox bears 
repeated testimony that the “Scriptures are the 
words of God not the word.” Robert Barclay places 
the “ Scriptures of Truth as second only to the direct 
revelation to individuals.” The pages of these found- 
ers of our faith declare the consideration they gave 
to the revelations of the teachers and prophets that 
had gone before. Granting all that the direct, divine 
illumination,—the Christ within,—made known in 
the way of duty to themselves, and duty to their fel- 
low-men, we can but feel their testimonies concerning 
truth and man’s duty to man would have been robbed 
of much of their charm and impressiveness had the 
influence of traditional contributions to morals been 





denied. The testimony of our accepted ministry 
universally confirms the evidence of these apostles of 
our faith. The moral and spiritual thought of every 
teacher, of every other book, finds its counterpart, if 
not its inspiration, in the Bible. I know not a moral 
principle that is not to be found in the Scriptures of 
Truth. They speak a language to every soul of every 
race and clime, and in every condition of exist- 
ence. 

We thus see the intrinsic value of this book; its 
wonderful adaptability to the needs of the human 
family ; the power it has had over the actions of 
men,—over our own shepherds,—and we return to 
the query whether aught but good can come from a 
more systematic and conscientious study of these 
records of the inspired thoughts of the past? We are 
surely but preparing for the work undertaken as we 
should do in entering into any other field of labor. 
The mechanic, the scientist, the teacher of any other 
subject, is successful in proportion to the breadth 
and faithfulness of the preparation. But it may be 
urged, Shall we here find just the assistance suited to 
our peculiar needs? To the quiet of the closet, and 
the patient waiting of the concerned teacher, may 
there not come the revelation and aid most fitting to 
our profession? Will not the truth thus presented 
be the appropriate, unbiased testimony to guide a 
peculiar people? In truth, shall we not in this man- 


ner of guidance avoid those portions of the Scriptures 
that have been a source of so much perplexity to the 
individual mind, and the cause of the fierce and bit- 


ter controversies in the history of the Church? 
These are serious questions for the Friend, the apos- 
tle of the principle of direct revelation of God’s will 
to mankind. 

The message to the human race is two-fold: that 
which makes plain the duty of man to himself, and 
that which tells of the responsibilities incumbent 
upon him as a member of society. Can we believe 
that our Heavenly Father intended there should be 
only personal obligations; that there should be no 
general principles of morality to be disseminated ; or, 
indeed, that we are to be a light only to our immedi- 
ate associates? We do not build light-houses on our 
dangerous coast-lines for each separate craft that ap- 
proaches. We are not thus selfishly created and 
fashioned. We are strong and fully equipped for the 
race only as we imbibe at the fountain of Truth 
wherever and however offered. 

If there are passages of the Scriptures obscure or 
apparently opposed to our highest conceptions of 
truth, it is our peculiar privilege to wait patiently 
until the light breaks through. A verse here or a 
chapter there may raise a question of doubt. We 
have only to take the wheat from the chaff, the sum 
total of goodness and purity filling its pages. 

It is the growing characteristic of biblical study in 
the present age, with scholars of different persuasions, | 
to discard entirely all commentaries in the analysis 
of its abstract moral teachings. Dr. Burroughs, of 
evangelical faith, especially commends the independ- 
ent student of the Bible; that students should make 
their own commentary, they should go to the book 
with open minds, to receive the lessons as they ap- | 
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peal to the individual soul. George W. Cable says: 
“ How wrong it is to study the Bible to justify some 
belief of one’s own. We must study the Bible not to 
prove that, but to know whether the things in it are 
so. I make bold to say when you do study the Bible 
dispense with book help.” If our study be guided 
by this principle of independent thought, by the 
simple purpose to widen our conceptions, we feel that 
only good can result. The study becomes an im- 
portant factor in the search for our highest religious 
obligations. Ruskin says: “There is a true church 
wherever one hand meets another helpfully.” And 
this is precisely the service we urge the -historical 
study of the Bible should be to the teacher in the 
First-day school; a hand reaching out to help on the 
way to all truth. It is not the sole hand, the only 
word, as George Fox has clearly pointed out, but one 
suggestive factor in revealing the all-prevailing, in- 
stinctive demand amongst the people of old for a Su- 
preme Ruler,—a power and influence emphasizing 
the duty of pure, undivided worship of that Ruler 
and Father. 

The concerned teacher in our First-day schools 
cannot safely neglect any assistance that will broaden 
his or her knowledge of truth or tend to develop the 
devotional sentiment in the school. The schools are 
without doubt doing an invaluable work. But itisa 
work more especially of a practical moral teaching,— 
a work rightly aiming indeed to lay a solid founda- 
tion for right doing in our present concerns. But are 
the schools, to the fullest extent, bringing out and 
consecrating the devotional element of our natures ? 

We conceive this to be the true crowning attain- 
ment in our spiritual growth. It is the one essential 
influence needed to round out the character of the 
truly pious. It is the power which inspires, guides, 
and sustains the moral reformer. If given a stronger 
place in our fold through the more liberal use and 
consideration of all the aids at our disposal, that cry,— 
not uncommon,—of our scholars giving up the work, 
would, I am convinced, be less heard. As we think 
less of our obligations, religiously speaking, than many 
prcfessors of religion, so we regard less binding the 
tie of fellowship. 

Two causes may operate to bring about this re- 
sult. It may be due in some part to the considera- 
tion that so much stress is laid upon simple, moral 
effort, the mind of the scholar becomes easy to give its 
efforts to practical good alone, and to feel relieved 
from the impression of any religious obligations of a 
more general nature. It may be due in some part 
also to the fact that this same absence of emotional 
training may have left a feeling of unsatisfied longing, 
—a soul hungering for food more spiritual. I believe 
that consistent, persevering Christian labor and re- 
form is best secured by the union of practical effort 
with a high state of spiritual convincement ; or rather, 
that effort in good deeds is most sure, most stea dfast 
when inspirated by some enthusiasm of true religous 
faith. It is evident also that the soul of man demands 
from time to time the sustenance of the food that 
comes of an undivided contemplation of the divine 
essence. 

This study then, we conclude, if not idolatrous, 
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but searching, liberal, seeking for truth only, would 


enrich our knowledge, and hence our teaching of the 
historical situation of the nations and events most 
closely identified with the religion we profess would 
open tous an inexhaustible treasury of moral and 
spiritual truths; would inculcate a familiarity with 
sacred things that in the past we have sometimes 
lacked to our injury. This fuller preparation must 
lead to deeper thought, a higher conception of duty, 
astronger desire to walk the Christian’s path. 
PRIVILEGE: 

“To whom much is given, of him will much be re- 
quired.” 

Day after day we take sacred words upon our lips, 
or they fail upon our ears, stirring a momentary im- 
pulse of high resolve, until, perhaps, the very soul of 
the words escapes us, and they come to be only the 
“letter that killeth.” I would turn your thought to- 
day to these words of Jesus: “ Unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall much be required ; and 
to whom men have committed much, of him they 
will] ask the more.” Doubtless you will imme- 
diately recall the parable in which they were spoken. 
It is recorded that an innumerable multitude had 
gathered about this new teacher, who taught the 
way of life, and from out the depths and fullness of 
his own spiritual life spoke to them as one having 
“authority.” It was a simple lesson, that the young 
children who chanced to be within the sound of his 
voice could understand and accept. The faithful 
steward, who listened to the instructions of his mas- 
ter in whose absence he was to guard the interests of 
the estate and dispense its benefits to the household, 
and who faithfully discharged the trust committed to 
him, was found ready upon the master’s return to 
meet the requirements of a larger stewardship. But, 
knowing the master’s will, had the steward turned 
himself to riotous living, in the hope that he should 
escape the master’s eye, and had proved untrue to 
his trust, he had been beaten with many stripes. 
“ For,” added the Great Teacher, “ unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him will much be required.” 

I have never forgotten how the lesson of this par- 
able was once impressed upon my own mind. It was 
not within the walls of school or church, nor was it 
from the lips of gifted teacher or eloquent preacher. 
It was a roadside lesson, and under a Southern sky. 
I stopped to exchange a kindly word with an aged 
colored woman, whose quiet voice and self-possession 
I recall, as she told me of her early life in slavery, 
and of the trial it was to her that she could not do 
wore for her children. She was one of the “field 
hands.” From early morning until nightfall her 
place was in the cotton or rice field, and when she 
reached her cabin at sundown, it was to bake the 
hoe-cake for their supper and to-morrow’s meals. I 
shall not forget the patios of her regret. “I wanted 
to give my children a good bringing up, but when 
night came I was too tired to do much.” I was sure 
that it would be said of her, ““She hath done what 
she could,” and in my heart I gave thanks that her 
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account of her stewardship would be rendered unto 
One whose insight reaches all the hidden places of 
life, and whose infinite justice and tenderness would 
require at her hands only according to her gifts. 

We plead daily for the gifts that seem to us good. 
We ask for health and wisdom and knowledge, and 
perhaps we ask for wealth. Do we realize that when 
we ask for these things we ask to be appointed 
stewards of the good Giver,—that every blessed gift 
bears with it as its twin a responsibility ? 

If we were to seek the world over for the com- 
munities specially favored of God ; the communities 
where noble desire may find fulfillment; the com- 
munities in which everything is shaped to the an- 
swering of our earnest prayer, if it be prayed, we 
should find them in school and college. In such 
community we havea company of young people drawn 
together by a common purpose and thus a strength 
to each other;--the purpose to get knowledge, or 
if we use the broader and better statement, to se- 
cure training. The way has been opened for them 
by the devotion of parents or the care of guardians. 
They have been removed from the isolation or the 
distractions of home, to centers of instruction that 
have provided the appliances for teaching in the 
hands of skilled and sympathetic instructors; all 
their work and rest and recreation are adjusted to 
each other, to secure the end for which the commun- 
ity has been organized. The young should find in 
such opportunities and such association, an “ earthly 
paradise.” Whatever their purpose in life may be, 
they can hardly expect again in any other relation 
that everything shall be shaped as it has been in the 
school or college community to the achievement of 
their purpose as students. 

If they go out to be farmers or mechanics or 
trades people, it will be to tind that sometimes frost 
and drought, or “labor” complications, or great 
monied monopolies seem to array themselves di- 
rectly against their success. Not less do the profes- 
sional pursuits of men and women open with threat- 
ened disaster, and reach success only through untir- 
ing and undaunted effort. The school or college 
community only seems the quiet, sheltered harbor 
in which the ship takes in its cargo and makes ready 
for the seasons of calm or storm or successful sailing 
that lie before it on the broad ocean, which it must 
sail for the dispensing of its stores. 

In this sheltered harbor of the young, where 
all may work together in peace and harmony, we 
should see that minds and souls are broadening 
and deepening, and ripening from day to day for the 
service that awaits them in life just ahead. “ Much 
is given them, and much will be required of them.” 

Does this word responsibility seem a heavy and ap- 
palling word? Let us change it for the sweeter word 
privilege. Let us say,—that with every good gift that 
comes to us, comes also as its twin, a privilege. Let 
us say that with every new physical force or grace 
we attain to, that with every added knowledge of 
science, or mathematics, or Janguage, or history, that 
with every new assurance that the soul gets of spirit- 
ual verities, we are more and more privileged to be 
co-workers with God. 
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I name with reverence and thank fulness the privi- 
lege it is to live; the privilege it is to share the 
blessed gifts that are new every morning from the 
hand of our Heavenly Father; the privilege it is to 
be appointed to this heavenly stewardship ; the privi- 
lege it is to look into each other’s eyes for a revelation 
of the Infinite Soul, and to find there a message from 
his soul to ours. 

For this is the sweet and blessed thing that life 
may be, if only we so accept its privileges with its 
gifts; a perpetual ministry to each other, of light, 
and strength, and joy; a perpetual service of praise 
to our Heavenly Father. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A RATIONAL RELIGION.—IU. 
JESUS OF NAZARETH. THE FUTURE LIFE, PRAYER, 
SALVATION. 

Tue Bible contains the only account we have of the 
life of Jesus of Nazareth. The four narratives found 
within its pages are somewhat conflicting ; biblical 
students admit that the gospels contain additions and 
interpolations; but in spite of all discrepancies we 
may yet form a very vivid conception of the Son of 
Man, as he habitually called himself,—he left it to his 
disciples to speak of him as the Son of God. 

An essential part of the orthodox creed is the ac- 
ceptance of the miraculous conception. But a belief 
in this can have no place in a rational religion, for 
the life of Jesus is much more helpful to us if we look 
upon him as human like ourselves. 

That a God should be able to resist every tempta- 
tion, to love his enemies, to do in all things the will 
of his Father, is what we should naturally expect ; 
but when we behold a man endowed with merely 
human strength (except as he drew added power 
from the Eternal), triumphing over all the weak. 
nesses of the flesh, we are filled with wonder and 
reverence. And as we read the story of Jesus the 
Christ, the anointed of God, we love and honor with 
all our hearts him whose mission on earth was to 
bear witness to the truth, whose teachings are our 
dearest household words, and whose life is the ideal 
by which we would shape our own. Spiritually, Jesus 
was the Son of God, and all who strive daily to do 
the will of the Father may become “ heirs of God and 
joint heirs with Christ.” 

Jesus is the friend, the brother, and the saviour of 
men, not because he died instead of us, but because 
he lived and died for us. The last grand act of re- 
nunciation sinks into insignificance when compared 
with a life of constant sacrifice for the sake of others. 
Self preservation is the first law of nature, but self re- 
nunciation is the first law of Christ ; each is the com- 
plement of the other, and both are of God. The in- 
stinct that causes man to let go all else and cling to 
his life, is necessary for the preservation of the bu- 
man race ; and the impulse which prompts him to 
lay down his life (and all that he holds most dear) at 
the call of love or duty, is essential to the happiness 
of mankind. In the second of the two great com- 
mandments, Jesus has harmonized egoism and altru- 
ism ; not thyself only, not thy neighbor only, but, 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
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When people believed in a God of wrath, whose 
anger must be constantly appeased, it is not strange 
that they offered sacrifices to him; hence the idea 
naturally gained credence, even among the disciples 
of him who taught that God is loving and merciful, 
that their master’s death upon the cross was a sacri- 
fice to avert the vengeance of the Almighty. But 
the God of Jesus, our Father who is in heaven, could 
not condemn any of his children to infinite punish- 
ment for a finite offense ; and even those who pro- 
fess to believe in eternal damnation are continually 
finding some loophole of escape for sinners that are 
near and dear to them. 

“The judgments of the Lord are true and right- 
eous altogether,” and the punishment of the wrong- 
doer, though not everlasting, is inevitable. In this 
world, at least, we know that the violation of any 
moral or physical law brings pain either to ourselves 
or to others, and generally to both. Popular theology 
teaches that the blood shed by Jesus on the cross, 
washes away the sins of those who believe in him; 
but we have learned by our common experience that 
repentance, however sincere, cannot undo the errors 
of the past or their consequences. Because God’s 
love for us is constant and unchanging he allows the 
memory of our many transgressions to make our 
hearts sore, that through suffering we may be puri- 
fied and strengthened, and be better able to avoid sins 
in the future. 

Concerning what is beyond the grave we have no 
definite knowledge, but it is reasonable to suppose 
that the laws governing life here will also control 
and shape it there. It is not probable that the 
heaven in which the poor, overworked woman ex- 
pected “to do nothing forever and ever,” has any 
existence outside of her imagination ; for even those 
who accept the story of Adam’s downfall have dis- 
covered that labor is not a curse buta blessing. Je- 
sus taught us the beauty as well as the duty of work ; 
and since the outcome of all right living here is spir- 
itual development, we may believe that this spiritual 
growth continues after the soul leaves the body, that 
“ we begin there just wLere we leave off here,” ! that 
it will still be our privilege to work for ourselves, for 
others, and for God, and that in the eternal years 
which lie before us, we shall yet become perfect, even 
as our Father in heaven is perfect. 

While still in the flesh the soul of one who re- 
peatedly wrongs his neighbors and sins against the 
light, dwindles, shriveis, and decays; if after it 
leaves the body this soul should go on working evil 
rather than good, it may be that years of spiritual 
rottenness will end in total annihilation, and that 
thus the soul that continueth in sin shall surely die. 
Whether we shall be conscious hereafter of what is 
taking place on earth, is one of the unanswerable 
questions, but such consciousness is a possibility ; 
and, for myself, I believe that one of the joys in 
store for us in the future will be the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the gradual progress of the human race, and 
the triumphal march of Truth as she crushes be- 
neath her feet one giant error after another. 

Those whose religion is rational, desire the salva- 


1 Gerrit Smith. 
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tion of every human soul, not from the consequences 
of sin, but from sin itself. This salvation may not 
be put off until some indefinite future time, but must 
be attended to now. It is only in poetry that the 
tear of the recording angel blots out the sins of yes- 
terday, for all our past acta are a part of our lives, 
“and what we have been makes us what we are.” The 
present alone is ours, and whoever would live to-day 
aright must have strength from without to supple- 
ment the strength from within. Every heartfelt de- 
sire for a better and nobler life lifts to a higher plane 
the soul that utters it; when euch desire is con- 
sciously addressed to God, it becomes a prayer. Ac- 
cording to Plato’s definition, (and there is none bet- 
ter), prayer is the ardent turning of the soul toward 
God, not for any particular good, but for good itself ; let 
those who doubt its efficacy test its value by its ef- 
fect upon their own lives. Let them begin each new 
morning by turning their hearts ardently toward 
God for good, and let them offer as their soul’s sincere 
desire some such aspiration as this: 

Dear Father, strengthen thou my heart! Help 
me for this one day to be kind and true in word and 
deed ; to do each duty well and promptly, to put from 
me all that is evil, and to keep my patience till the 
night comes. 

But if your God knows what things you have 
need of before you ask him, exclaims the skeptic, 
why does He not at once give you the power to over- 
come evil? Why must you pray to him daily for 
the gift of the Holy Spirit? And again we answer 
him by proclaiming the kinship between spiritual 
and material things. The earth contains all that 
man needs in order to live in ease and luxury; 


but by labor he must dig the coal, forge the iron, | 
quarry the stone, till the soil, and weave the cloth ; | 


thus by the work of our hands our bodies are fed and 
clothed and housed. So is it with the things of the 
spirit ; whosoever will may drink of the water of 
life freely, for the fountain is ever close at hand and 
full to overflowing, but he must himself dip the eup 
into the water and lift it to his lips ere he can be 
filled. 

Sometimes men commit errors and sins because 
they do not know the right from the wrong; some- 
times, knowing the right, they wilfully choose the 
wrong; and sometimes, while knowing and desiring 
the right, they are too weak to deny themselves and 
follow in the footsteps of the Master. In order to 
know what our duty is, we must have light; not only 
that divine illumination which Friends and others 
speak of as “the inner light,” but also that other 
equally divine illumination which comes to us 
through reverent study of the physical universe and 


its laws. Then let us keep the windows of the soul | 


wide open, and exclude neither the light of reason 
nor the light of the spirit ; for when we have all that 
we are capable of receiving from both sources, we are 
still in comparative darkness, and go groping and 
stumbling along, avoiding one error to-day only to 
fall into another to-morrow. 

The mistakes that we make through ignorance 
are many, and their consequences are often disas- 
trous; but the sins that we knowingly commit are 








much more serious, especially as hindrances to the 
moral development of the race. Even at this early 
stage of human enlightenment, if no man did any- 
thing that he knew to be wrong, we should feel that 
the millennium had already dawned. The mission- 
ary work of the world is therefore two-fold: we must 
let the light of truth shine into the dark places, and 
by the love that is in our hearts we must constrain 
those whose deeds are evil to turn away from the 
darkness and walk in the light. The birth from 
above in any human soul takes place whenever it 
turns steadfastly toward the light and grows ; this is 
conversion, this is regeneration, and the soul that 
grows ever toward the light shall be saved. 

In the future as in the past religious organiza- 
tions will be the outgrowth of human needs and de- 
sires, and as tastes will continue to differ, forms of 
worship will probably range all the way from the 
stately ceremonials of the Church of Rome to the 
simplicity of the quiet hour in a Friends’ meeting. 
But the non-essentials of doctrine are year by year 
slipping away ; in their estimate of what constitutes a 
holy life the churches are drawing nearer together ; 
and the time may yet come when Christians throughb- 
out the world, setting aside all else as of minor im- 
portance, will unite upon this broad but simple creed 
drawn from the teachings of Jesusof Nazareth: I be- 
lieve in the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, and the saving power of obedience to the light. 


Evizapetu Lioyp. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 25. 
SEVENTH MONTH 6, 1890. 

LAWFUL WORK ON THE SABBATH. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Wherefore it is lawful to do good on the 
Sabbath day.—Matt 12: 12. 

Read Luke 13: 10-17. 


Ir was not until Jesus taught the larger meaning of 
the Sabbath, in those brave and daring words, “ The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath,” that the thought of greater freedom in its 
observance found an entrance into the Hebrew mind. 
For all the centuries that they had been a nation, 
the requirements were most exacting, but never, per- 
haps, had they been so burdensome as at the time of 
his coming. 

The Sabbath was an ordinance of the Hebrews, 
its observance was enjoined by the Fourth Com- 
mandment, and the reason for it is given. Ex. 20: 
8-11. The first violation of the Law in this respect 
is found in Numbers 15: 32-36. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at that the keeping of the Sabbath day 
was so rigidly enforced, when we find by these ref- 
erences that the people were taught to believe it was 
so commanded by the Great Jehovah. It seemed 
necessary in the low state of morals that the bond- 
age in Egypt had produced among the Hebrews, 
that every law which pertained to their social and 
religious life should be enforced by the severest pen- 
alties. 

There had been serious departures in the nation, 
yet there were Teachers and Lawgivers, raised up 


~sepapDrneeddadornk: 





from time to time, to call them back to their first 
allegiance, and these for the more certain preserva- 
tion of the ancient Commandment, had hedged it 
about with requirements and prohibitions that left 
but little liberty to the individual. It was a part of 
the mission of Jesus to show the higher and more 
divine meaning of the Sabbath or seventh day, 
which he did on several occasions. 

Of Friends’ testimony regarding the Sabbath, 
Robert Barclay writes: “ We, not seeing any ground 
in Scripture fer it, cannot be so superstitious as to be- 
lieve that either the Jewish Sabbath now continues, 
or that the first day of the week is the anti-type 
thereof, or the true Christian Sabbath, which 
we believe to have a more spiritual sense. But 
forasmuch as it is necessary that there be some 
time set apart for Christians to meet together to wait 
upon God, and it is fit sometimes to be freed from 
their other outward affairs and to allow that eervants 
and beasts be eased from continual labor, and the 
Apostles and early Christians did use the First-day 
for that purpose, we find these causes a sufficient 
reason for the observance of the day.”—Adapted from 
Prop. 4th, 1. 

As He was teaching on the Sabbath. It was the 
usual custom to meet with the people in their syna- 
gogues on the Sabbath day, and in this case Jesus 
was the teacher. There was great liberty exercised 
in the synagogue worship; after the opening services 
of reading the law was performed, any one who 
desired to speak had full liberty. 

A woman who had, etc. There were no hospitals or 
public homes for the crippled or infirm in those days. 
It is only the Christian civilization of the later time 
that gathers in and cares for these helpless ones. 
By the public exposure of themselves, in synagogues, 
on the steps of the temple, and in such places as the 
people weekly congregate, they created sympathy 
and received help. 

He laid his hands upon her. He gave her such re- 
lief as the holy power within, upon which he always 
relied, enabled him to bestow. 

The ruler of the synagogue being moved with indigna- 
tion, etc. We see by this the perversion of the law 
respecting the Sabbath that was taught by the 
Rabbis and rulers of the Jewish people, and the 
reason assigned for such prohibitory restrictions. 

The Lord answered him. What astrong and em- 
phatic testimony to the law of kindness and love 
which under the gospel dispensation was to supersede 
the harsh and exacting laws enacted in the will of 
the human reason. 


There probably is no greater condemnation of | 
| the string was gone, and so by another fiction he was 


pharisaical observances than we find in the example 
of Jesus in his life as to what we should do or not do 
on the Sabbath day. He did good whenever, and 
wherever, he found the opportunity, thus making 
all times and days add to human comfort and happi- 
ness. It is not to be overlooked, however, that he 
attended and participated in meetings for religious 
worship on the Seventh-day, and alsc gave physical 
and spiritual succor to all within his reach who 
needed it. 
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“There are six days in which man ought to work”’ 
does not imply that the seventh day shall be given 
up to idleness. There is much truth in the old max- 
ims, “ An idle brain is the devil’s workshop,” and 
“Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” 

We ought to do necessary labor on the Sabbath- 
day. Asan illustration, the farmer who would neglect 
to feed and otherwise properly care for the live stock 
about him would certainly not be considered doing 
his duty, either in the sight of God or man. It is 
a day in which we should as far as it is possible rest 
from bodily toil, secular care and thought, so that 
Opportunity may be had to improve physically, 
intellectually, and spiritually. The study of the 
highest themes, the social discourse in the Bible class 
or First-day school, and the proper attendance and 
prayerful attention to duty while attending meetings 
for divine worship, all conduce to the upbuilding of 
character and spirituality. 

It appears evident that God, in his supreme 
wisdom, has ordained that the seventh part of man’s 
time shall be devoted to purposes differing from the 
ordinary business of the week. As a means of pru- 
dence and worldly policy alone the proper observance 
of the Sabbath-day is of interest and importance. 
Those communities or nations that solemnize a 
Seventh day, by abstaining from the employments of 
other days, exhibit the wisdom of this Divine arrange- 
ment in their intelligence, morality, and thrift. 

The Society of Friends hold that it is proper and 
necessary to set apart one day at least in the week 
in which men shall abstain from the usual avocations 
of trade and business, so that opportunity may be 
had for religious worship and devotion. In pursuance 
of this we have our meetings and First-day schools 
established, and since the civil authorities have de- 
creed the first day of the week for that purpose, we 
observe that day, though not because the day of itself 
is any more holy than other days. 

The old Jewish devotion to the Sabbath may 
have been right, but their method of applying it was 
false ofttimes. One who has studied the Jewish 


| customs relates the following specimen of their rules : 


“A Jew must not carry on the Sabbath even so much as a 
pocket handkerchief, except within the walls of the city.” 
If there are no walls, it follows, according to their 
perverse logic, that he must not carry it at all. To 
avoid this difficulty poles are set up at the end of the 
streets, and strings stretched from the one to the 
other. This string represents a wall, and a conscientious 
Jew may carry his handkerchief anywhere within these 
strings. Thesame writer says: “I wasonce amused 
by a devout Israelite who was walking with me on 
his Sabbath. When we came totheend of the street, 


at liberty to go on without reference to what was in 
his pocket, because he had not passed the wall.” 

We should be governed and guided by great 
principles planted in the heart, and not merely by 
a set of hard, definite rules, which may lead to evil, 
inconsistency, and hypocrisy, and hides the true life 
under a burden of outward forms. In the language 
of George Fox, “ Friends, mind the Light,” 
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NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The Sabbath has been defined as“ rest and peace ; 
not the rest of indolences, but rather the rest of fin- 
ished work, when the mind is at peace because its 
thought has found expression in its work.” 

It is the observation of those who look into the 
condition of the workers of the world, that the high- 
est physical vigor is maintained when the hurry and 
labor of the toiler is laid aside one day in seven, and 
it is also the testimony that those who use the day to 
examine into the nature of the dutie. which are 
owed to God and man, increase the stream of love for 
both. This in turn strengthens the mind and helps 
it to grasp higher conceptions of God and our duty to 
him ; bringing an increase of happiness to ourselves 
and also to those around us. 

The more we consider the blessings that come to 
us from obedience to the Divine commands the 
greater will be the stream of thankful love flowing 
out to our Heavenly Father because he is ever call- 
ing us to obey. 

“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” 
may not at first thought appear of as much import- 
ance as the other commandments, but when the phys- 


ical, the intellectual, and the spiritual needs of the | 


race are considered, its value and importance to the 
whole being becomes very plain. The lesson we de- 
rive from the study of this subject is the same that 
the Great Teacher dwelt upon when he declared 
“The Sabbath was made for man,” and it should be 


used in that way which will bring the greatest good | 


to himself, without infringing upon or interfering 
with the rights and privileges of any other individual. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 28, 1890. 


TEACHING AS A PROFESSION. 

Now that Swarthmore College and our other institu- 
tions for advanced study are closed for the summer, 
it would be well for such of the students as have not 
yet fully decided upon their future life-work, to turn 
their thought seriously to the avocation of teaching, 
as one offering in the more advanced department of 
school management a wide field for the exercise of a 
high order of talent and scholarship, 

It is not saying too much, when we state our con- 
viction that in no other department of professional 
service is there so large an opening as in the office of 
Principal of our schools. Everywhere there is a call 
for competent teachers to take this high position, 
and the demand increases as the advancing intellect- 
ual culture of the people makes apparent its import- 
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ance and the unreckoned influence which a wise and 
good principal has upon the developing mind of the 
young aspirant after knowledge. To be a principal 
in the full sense of the word requires vastly more 
than a diploma of scholarship, though that is an es- 
sential qualification. The man or woman who as- 
pires to this noble position must add to the scholastic 
attainment a self-control and self-government which 
is equal to any emergency, and inspires confidence 
and a degree of respect but little removed from rever- 
ence, on the part of the scholars. We have all per- 
haps known such leaders of the young, and have felt 
the generous enthusiam aroused which years of after 
experience have only tended to increase. That such 
examples in these rushing, hurrying times are less 
frequent than in the slower, calmer days of our pre- 
decessors is not because of any failure in the essential 
qualities of leadership; rather may we find it in the 
unwillingness of our best minds to enter the arena 
where every educational effort is forced and strained 
to keep pace with the eager, forward movements of the 
age in which we are now living, which is so out of 
harmony and unfavorable to the solid, steady, and 
complete development of a self-poised mind. 

It is not the wave that rushes to the farthest verge 
which marks the tide-level ; the steady, onward flow 
of the mass of waters is its gauge: so must it be in 


| the tides that effect our human lives and show the 


true level of attainment. In our schools we need 
and must have the best manhood and womanhood 
that our civilization can produce; types of what is 
possible in mankind, in every phase of its best de- 
velopment, and it is significant—as it is worthy of our 
most thoughtful consideration,—that He who came 
bringing the glad tidings of peace and redemption to 
man was himself a teacher, and as such was acknow!l- 


| edged and revered,—a teacher sent from God, who by 


his life of self-sacrifice his unwavering obedience to 
the Divine voice in the soul, and an utter abandon- 
ment of every other purpose than the one of making 
his disciples worthy of the noble work to which 
he had called and appointed them, became the pat- 
tern and example for all who in the after ages 
should be the teachers and leaders of the race. 

The calling of teacher has been ennobled by his 
example, his faithfulness to manifested duty. His 
work was among men and women whose habits of 
thought and life were already formed,—whose appe- 
tites and passions were too often in the ascendency, 
and untrained to obedience. The teacher who en- 
ters upon the work to-day sees before him the sus- 
ceptible mind of the young, overflowing indeed with 
emotions and wanting the guidance of the careful 
trainer, but responding to every generous impulse 
that wisely takes account of all and so directs and 





shapes his work that no grain of good is lost, and no | 


exuberance of growth is permitted to degenerate 
into evil. 

It bas been said that every other profession re- 
quiring equal scholarship is more remunerative,— 
that the compensation for the services rendered by 
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the teacher is entirely inadequate as an equivalent | 
for the time and outlay needed to train for the ser- | 


vice. This doubtless has kept many from entering 


the ranks, but there is a growing appreciation of the 


responsibility involved and of the high order of en- | 


dowment that the profession calls for, and these facts 
must in the near future place the office of principal 
on a level with the other learned professions. 


Let our young men and women who have the | 


necessary qualifications for this important service, 


not shrink from its duties, but seek from the same 
Eternal Source the inspiration that gave to the Great 
Teacher the ability to become the central power 


around which gathered, and still gathers, the highest 


hopes and the holiest aspirations of mankind. 


We call attention to the letter elsewhere printed 


from our friend John L. Thomas, of Pendleton, Indi- | 
ana, giving information in regard to the holding of | 
the First-day School Conference and Philanthropic | 


Union. These are to be at Fall Creek, this year, 
early in Ninth month, and information of the way to 


get to the place is given in good time; also, the re- | 


quest that those who will attend shall send word so 
that arrangements may be made for their entertain- 
ment. 


MARRIAGES. 


ASHMORE—PHIPPS.—At_ the of 
Sheaff, Chester, Pa., on the evening of the 18th inst., by 
Friends’ ceremony, Levi Carson Ashmore, of Moorestown, 
N. J., and Hannah Mary Phipps, of Philadelphia. 

EAVENSON—SCOTT.—At Race street meeting-house, 
Sixth month 19th, 1890, under the care of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia, Lewis L. Eavenson, son of 
Alben T., and the late Susan B. Eavenson, and Rachel 
Tomlinson, daughter of Thomas and Hannah H. Scott, of 
West Philadelphia. 

GARRETT—CLIME.—Sixth month 9th, 1890, at the 
residence of the bride’s sister, Ella L. Hall, Radnor, Pa., by 
Friends’ ceremony, William H. Garrett, and S. Rebecca 
Clime, both of Philadelphia. 

LUKENS—JENKINS.—Sixth month 17th, 1890, at the 
residence of the bride’s mother, in Baltimore, Md., by 
Friends’ ceremony, Howard J. Lukens, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., son of Elizabeth J., and the late James T. Lukens, and 
Florence M., daughter of Elizabeth and the late William 
M. Jenkins. 

SHARPLESS—LINTON.—At the residence the 
bride’s mother, “ Lucust Farm,’ Abington, Montgomery 
county, Pa., Sixth month 18th, 1890, under the care of 
Abington Monthly Meeting, William P. Sharpless, of West 
Chester, Pa., and Frances Linton, M. D., youngest daugh- 
ter of Hannah W. and the late Charles Linton. 


residence George 


of 


| changes since a former visit in 1873. 
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DEATHS. 
ABEL.—Suddenly, in Downingtown, Fifth-day, 
month 12th, 1890, Samuel Abel, in his 69th year. 


Sixth 
Inter- 


| ment at Goshen Friends’ ground. 


ALBERTSON.—In Philadelphia, Sixth 
1890, William Albertson, aged 56 years; 
years one of the city surveyors of Philadelphia. 
at Plymouth Meeting. 

BARNES.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 2d, 1890, Ed- 
win S., son of the late Daniel F. 
law of Allen Hibberd, in his 34th year. 
Hill. 
COX. 

residence of her son-in-law, Samuel C. 


month 14th, 
for a number of 
Interment 


Jarnes, aml brother-in- 
Interment at Fair 


On the morning of Sixth month 20th, 1890, at 
the Kent, West 
Grove, Pa., Elizabeth N., widow of Stephen Cox, in her 73d 
year. Interment at Fair Hill, Philadelphia. 

FOSTER.—At Horsham, Pa., Sixth month 15th, 1890, 
Susanna P., widow of Benjamin Foster. 

HOOPES.—Sixth month 10th, 1890, Jane Hoopes, in 
her 80th year. Interment from the residence of George 
Batlee, West Philadelphia. 

HUTCHINSON.—Sixth month 16th, 1890, 
Hutchinson, in her 93d year, a minister of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting of the other body of Friends, but for sev- 


Abigail 


| eral years after the separation, a member of the monthly 


meeting of Friends formerly held on Cherry street, and also 


| of Spruce street. 


KIRKBRIDE.—At his Kirkwood, N. J., 
Sixth month 16th, 1890, Joel P. Kirkbride, in his 66th year. 

ROCKHILL.—Sixth month 18th, 1890, Rebecca, widow 
of Daniel H. Rockhill, of Philadelphia, in her 95th year. 

SHARP.—-At Mount Laurel, N. J., 
1590, Lettie Sharp, aged 58 years. 


residence, 


Sixth month 17th, 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Our friend, Lydia H. Price, has been making an ex- 
tended series of visits in New York. She writes us 
from Albany, under date of Sixth month 17, regret- 
ting her inability to furnish an account of her inter- 
esting trip to the INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL, From 
some memoranda accompanying her letter, however, 
we make the following notes: On the 3lst of last 
month (after New York Yearly Meeting), she crossed 
over to Long Island, and attended meetings at Flush- 
ing, Manhasset, Westbury, Jericho, Bethpage, Jeru- 
salem, and Matinicock ; visiting among Friends’ fam- 
ilies with great satisfaction, and “finding many 
In the interval 
many who then kindly cheered us and helped us on 
our way, have passed beyond the veil. Yet grateful 
memories remain, and we are comforted in realizing 
that the same divine Arms of Love embrace us all. 
We visited the First-day Scbool at Flushing, of which 
Eliza H. Bell is Superintendent, and though there 


| are but few children of Friends, others have been 
| gathered in, and much interest is evinced. At Beth- 


page, the old meeting-house having been destroyed 
by fire, a new one has been erected, very comforta- 
ble, affording encouragement to the effort extended 
to continue the meeting. In the interval of build- 
ing they held meetings in the sheds, Stimminson 
Powell frequently feeling called to meet with them.” 

Later, our friend was at Sing Sing, where she at- 
tended a meeting in the evening to satisfaction, and 
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the day after returned to New York City, going 
thence to Rye. “We have been greatly favored in 
getting along,” the memorandum says, “ having the 
company of Joshua Washburn since leaving Chappa- 
qua, for which aid we are very grateful. Have had 
meetings at Ghent, Chatham, and Quaker Street, and 
this evening will attend at Albany. I much regret 
the limitations of my strength, but am not quite able 
to overcome all impediments. I find, as I abide in 
childlike faith, there is ability afforded for the need 
in our various appointments, for which I am truly 
grateful.” 

—The Committee of the Yearly Meeting (Phila- 
delphia), appointed to oversee the work of the First- 
day schools held an interesting meeting on the 13th 
instant. A report from the Executive Committee 
authorizing a plan of work, was received and acted 
upon. A sub-committee of fifteen persons (one from 
each quarter, with four added), was appointed to aid 
in establishing new schools and encouraging weak 
ones. This is an important work, and it is hoped 
that wherever there is an opening for new schools, 
or where help is needed, the sub-committee will be 
called on. Another sub-committee, of five persons, 
was appointed to consider the subject of appropriate 
books for First-day schools, and to prepare a list of 
them, which may be at the service of schools desir- 
ing it. (This committee consists of Mary B. Pyle, 
Annie Caley Dorland, Mary McAllister, Henry R. 
Russell, and Howard M. Jenkins. The members 
would be much obliged if Friends who are interested 
in the First-day schools, and familiar with the con- 
tents of the libraries, would furnish them the titles 
of such books as they think particularly suitable for 
such purpose. It is hoped to make a list which may 
be safely recommended, but this will require some 
time.) 

The general committee decided to meet four times 
a year. The members in each quarter were desig- 
nated as local sub-committees to report from time to 
time on the work in the several quarters. 

THE INDIANA CONFERENCE AT FALL 

CREEK. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

WE realized two years ago the importance of know- 
ing where the First-day School Conference was to be 
held. But few knew exactly where Yarmouth was, 
or how to get there, and the explanation given in ad- 
vance was very useful. Doubtless it is so this year. 
The meetings are announced to be held at Fall Creek. 
This is not a post-office, or even a railroad station. 
Pendleton is our nearest town. I therefore send you 
in good time the following details. 

The meetings of the First-day School Conference 
and the Philanthropic Union will be held this year 
at Fall Creek, Indiana, in Ninth month, commencing 
immediately after the Quarterly Meeting, (Whitewa- 
ter), held at that place on the 7th of the month. If 
those who have a prospect of attending will look at 
their maps they will find Pendleton, (in Madison 
county), 28 miles northeast of Indianapolis, 50 miles 
west of Richmond, and 8 miles southwest of Ander- 
son. 
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These three places,—Indianapolis, Richmond, and 
Anderson,—are railroad centres, and are accessible 
from many points. Pendleton is on the Indianapo- 
lis division of the “ Big 4” Railroad,—the C.C. C, 
and St. Louis branch. The Cincinnati, Wabash, and 
Michigan railroad, (extending from Benton Harbor, 
Mich., to Indianapolis), run their trains on this road 
from Anderson to Indianapolis. And Indianapolis is 
so situated that most of the east and west trunk lines 
run through it. 

We are greatly in hopes that there will be a large 
attendance of faithful workers in both of these meet- 
ings. Our hearts are large, and we are entering into 
this work,and hope to do our part as well as possible 
under the circumstances; we will receive all cordial- 
ly, and none more so than the younger part of the 
workers. 

We would request all Friends who have a pros- 
pect of coming to Jet us know as soon as convenient, 
as we want to systematize the entertaining of our 
guests. Any information desired, and those expect- 
ing to come, please write to 


Joun L. THomas. 
Pendleton, Madison Co., Ind. 


GENESEE FRIENDS AT SPARTA. 

Report in St. Thomas (Canada) Journal, Sixth month 9. 

THERE are few halls in the country better adapted 
or more congenial for holding large general gather- 
ings than the Friends’ commodious and airly meeting 
house, situated in a beautiful grove near the village 
of Sparta, ten miles south-east of St. Thomas. The 
free-handed hospitality extended not only to those 
of their own fold, but to all others, is proverbial to 
all having any knowledge of those peace-loving, 
thrifty people. Yesterday the weather was very fine, 
and a large number were in attendance at the Yearly 
Meeting, much beyond the capacity of the building 
to seat. There is a peculiar welcome felt, even by 
the stranger, as he passes the open threshold and 
takes a comfortable, cushigned seat amidst the quiet 
worshipers. Free from the opening and closing 
ceremonies common to most other religious denomi- 
nations, the Friends’ meetings are not long in settling 
down into a stillness that is almost wonderful. Re- 
cognizing, as they do, as little of formality as is practi- 
cable, members are taught to direct their minds 
principally towards the Father of all, as the only 
head of the church, and thus coming together only 
as brothers and sisters; and it is not an unusual oc- 
currence that at some small meetings a whole service 
will pass in silent worship. 

After a brief period of quiet yesterday morning 
the silence was broken by a few opening remarks 
appropriate to the occasion, followed by the leading 
speaker of the day, John J. Cornell, from near Ro- 
chester, N. Y.,a gentleman of fine physique, and of 
rather pleasing voice, fluent and oft times eloquent. 
To those familiar with his usual manner it was mani- 
fest that from the very start he was alive to the 
present unsettled condition of religious thought 
around us, so that his discourse soon was fresh and 
sparkling with many lucid and convincing statements 
in the earnestness shown in presenting the views 
held by this branch of Friends. 












In opening he said he felt that there were 
many present who had come bungering for the bread 
of life. ‘What shall I do to be saved?” Upon 
this one subject there was evidently in the world a 
wide divergence of view ; yet, in presenting his own 
he desired to arouse no feelings of antagonism. The 
speaker preferred to say that what we want is rather 
that we be preserved from committing sin, and if 
we are preserved from the commission of sin, 
then there is no necessity to pass through any fu- 
ture ordeal. Although man is prone to evil, all the 
crime and vice in the world is due to the undue grati- 
fication of the animal propensities and passions ; that 
the sources of all temptations to evil originate within 
the man, and it is ours to seek Divine strength to 
over-rule and subject these to our higher or spiritual 
nature. The great point of difference is as to where 
shall we draw the line in such case at issue? For 
each individual it narrows down to this: “ What am 
I desiring to be saved from? What is my besetting 
sin?’’ It is not s0 much the professing as it is the 
doing of the right in our every thought and act; and 
thus are we saved from sin. Mere reason is not 
sufficient to accomplish this, for the man is directed 
and controlled by his will, and back ofthis is a some- 
thing impelling him onward. This power is the Holy 
Spirit, which we call the Son or the Christ within, and 
it comes to those who willingly open their hearts to 
receive it. In other words, allowing our wills to be 
influenced by the Divine will. Itis by obeying, or 
disobeying this inner witness, common to us all, that 
we become happy or ill at ease. The work of salva- 
tion therefore lies within ourselves, and must ac- 
cordingly proceed from within our own hearts, each 
individual being responsible to the great Searcher 
of hearts. The work of restoration, as exempli- 
fied in that of the prodigal son, is entirely different 
from that of salvation. He used the word restoration 
advisely, preferring it to the other word, redemption. 
It is the Christ spirit appealing to those far from home 
to return. God is all love, and it is that part of his 
own self placed within every human breast that will 
save or restore each one from sin. But with all he 
had uttered, the speaker did not wish the feeling to 
go forth that he was opposed to the doctrine of Christ 
being the Saviour of the people; on the contrary 
he was in full accord with it. 

The second speaker was a minister from Philadel- 
phia, Louisa J. Roberts. Her kindly words followed 
much in corroboration of what had first been said, tak- 
ing for her text: “ Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden,” etc. She said that there was no 
rest for the soul until it comes back to Christ; the 
hope of glory ; the coming into oneness with Christ, 
in the midst of all our trials and temptations. To do 
this we must come to the point of surrendering all 
we have unto that sense of truth in the soul, turning 
away from all that would cause us to look elsewhere. 
“Mind the light,” is the rallying cry of the age, and 
obeying this we come into the experience of the 
peace of God, which passeth all human under- 
standing. 

The morning meeting closed with an impressive 





prayer by Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ont. In the | ness is solemn; all nature seems at rest. The only 
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afternoon a youths’ meeting was held, and a very 
able discourse given by Isaac Wilson, who of recent 
years has been rising rapidly in favor, and warming 
the hearts of all who have enjoyed the privilege of 
sitting within the sound of his voice. 

Two other speakers discoursed at some length, 
when the signal for closing ended the first day’s ex- 
ercises. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

AN IMPRESSIVE FUNERAL. 
On the 14th of last month (May) while seated in my 
office, the 11 a. m. delivery brought me a letter from 
my brother. It contained the startling intelligence 
that my young nephew, Thomas T. Whitson, of At- 
glen, Chester county, Pa., had died suddenly the 
night before, with malignant diphtheria; that he 
would be buried that evening at 5 o’clock, the funeral 
private on recommendation of physicians. 

I had not had the slightest premonition of such a 
thing. I laid the letter down, walked my office for 
a few minutes, picked up the letter, re-read it; but 
the words would convey naught but the cold truth 
they had first spoken,—Death. What! that lovely 
boy, just entering his fifteenth year, with face so 
sweet ; with mind so bright ; with soul so pure—that 
treasured son? Verily death has struck a shining 
mark. I saw so distinctly the gloom it would cast 
over his brothers and sisters ;—that it would crush his 
father and break the heart of his mother. 

I hurried home to dinner earlier than usual, con- 
veying the sad intelligence to my family, and it was 
at once decided that I should attend the funeral. 

A little before 5 o’clock I alighted from the train 
and proceeded to the house in a carriage which was 
in waiting. 

No swelling crowd, no funeral pageantry, thronged 
that house; a few uncles and aunts made up the 
company ; all seemed in readiness to start; the cof- 
fin-lid is reopened for one brief moment. I look 
upon that face. 

I have looked upon other dead before, but upon 
none so beautiful as this. 

I have seen other faces asleep in death, but none 
that seemed so perfectly at rest. 

A few minutes later we are on our road behind 
the bier, going over the hill to old Sadsbury Friends’ 
meeting-house. The May showers baptize us with 
Heaven’s tears. As we descend the north side, we 
turn to the right along the little valley; the sun 
breaks forth; the rainbow skirts the eastern sky. I 
have seen other rainbows, but never one so resplen- 
dent as this; it shines on the mother’s heart as the 
beacon light of hope; the bow of promise that the 
morning yet awaits her when her boy will again rush 
into her arms, 

We arrive at the old meeting-house yard; gentle 
hands proceed to lay that mortal body into the fresh 


| opened grave. Again the sun is hidden in the mist ; 


the air is soft and still; the tufted sod in the old 


| graveyard is drinking in the fresh-fallen raindrops ; 


the trees are covered with the freshness of spring ; 
the first shades of twilight are stealing on ; the calm- 
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sound that breaks the silence is the chirping of a 
bird in a neighboring tree; all so in harmony with 
the restful expression of the dear young face, and 
yet all so mysterious. I have stood by other graves, 
but surely none that impressed me asthis. When 
we see the ripened stalk go down in the fall, bearing 
the golden corn, we behold but nature’s fitting 
course ; but when we see the brightest plant cut short 
just as it was about to bloom, it gives us pain. 

But it is ours not to question ; ours only to trust ; 
though I certainly never felt more forcibly than on 
that evening the words— 

“Leaves have theirtime to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north-wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 
Thou hast al/ seasons for thine own, O Death! 


“Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 
And smile at thee—but thou art not of those 
That wait the ripened bloom to seize their prey.” 


a. 


THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY WEEK ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Tue thirteenth annual Report of this excellent char- 
ity is before us. It shows the following summary of 
the work for the summer of 1889: 

Total number of persons sent out, 3,970. Of these 
the number sent to the country was 5,049 children 
and 158 adults for an average stay of seven days. 
Sent to the seashore 165, (99 adults, 66 children.) 
Sent on invitation 598 (46 adults, 552 children) aver- 
age stay of 14 days. Permanent homes were ob- 
tained for three adults and seven children. 

Of the boarding houses the most satisfactory re- 
sults are reported. These are visited by a committee 
appointed for that purpose, at regular intervals. Sev- 
eral localities are mentioned from which invitations 


were sent and accepted for excursion parties, some of | 


twenty-five, some fifty, and some even of one bun- 
dred guests for a day’s pleasure. These were greatly 
enjoyed both by mothers and children. 

The general work of the association was never 
more satisfactory to all concerned than during the 
past year. For the success that has attended it we 
must again acknowledge the great help given by our 
friends, the newspapers, the railroad and steamboat 
companies, our country committees and entertainers, 
and the young ladies who went out to the country as 
volunteer caretakers of the children. 

The financial condition of the Association shows 
a total from collections and other sources of $12,676.- 
58, and the expenditures $11,964 40 for the last fiscal 
year. 


Ler us never forget that men cannot live by bread 
alone ; that their social and intellectual, and spiritual 
natures have a life as real and distinct as that of the 
body, and that if these lives are not properly nour- 
ished they must die. A man who has no social inter- 
course, no intellectual developement, is practically 
dead in those departments of this nature. A man 
who does not develop his spiritual life is dead while 
he lives.—S. S. Journal. 


NARCISSUS. 
This white-winged flower with heart of gold 
Delighted Homer long ago ; 
Yet Nature thinks it not so old 
But that it still with grace may grow. 
W hy, if the flower may bloom anew, 
May not the flower's old legend too ? 


There was a fountain, and around 
Flowers and grass made happy ground ; 
And tall trees kept it cool and clear, 

No cruel beast or bird came near; 

And never leaf or blossom fell 

To mar that wonderful bright well. 
Here many a slumbrous summer day 
Narcissus came, and as he lay 

Among the flowers and cool green grass, 
He gazed and saw, as in a glass, 

A beautiful gold-clustered head, 

A bright young face of white and red, 
Which, when he smiled, smiled back, and when 
He fell a-weeping, wept again. 

Often he leaned and sought to kiss 
The sweet mouth lifted up to his; 

And often tried to clasp and draw 
Within his arms the shape he saw. 
Here grieving many a summer day, 

He drooped and slowly pined away ; 
Then died of love. When he was dead, 


“ His self-love killed him,” people said ; 
“That pretty face of his, ‘tis plain, 


Brought him but little good or gain!” 
Alas! how easily both good 

And evil are misunderstood ! 

That which is best in us men blame; 
They praise—and flush our cheeks with shame! 
In that clear spring among the trees 

’Tis not himself Narcissus sees. 

Ah, no; self-worship ne’er could show 
Such eestacy of joy and woe. 

Who is it, then, he bends above 

With tears so wild, such yearning love? 
Whom does he strive to clasp and kiss ? 
Whose red mouth trémbles up to his ? 
That darling face, that gold-curled head, 
Are not the living, but the dead. 

The lad’s fair image is a maid — 

His sweet twin sister, who was laid 

Last year beneath the ilex shade. 

The white snow fell, the cold wind blew, 
The flowers died and she died too. 

From babyhood they less had been 

Like twins than like one doubly seen. 
They were so favored and so fair 

That song and echo never were, 

Nor morning star and evening star, 
More magically similar. 

And so, unhappy and belied, 

Narcissus pined, and drooped and died ; 
Yet died not wholly—he became 

The golden flower which bears his name. 
And surely never flower grew 

From heart more tender or more true, 
Nor blossomed one from human mold, 
More like to have a heart of gold. 

O world, let love so slandered teach 

Thy babbling tongue more kindly speech ! 


Wm. Canton, in Blackwood's Magazine. 
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AFTERWARD. 
I HEEDLESSLY opened the cage 
And suffered my bird to go free ; 
And, though I besought it with tears to return, 
It nevermore came back to me. 
It nests in the wildwood, and heeds not my 
call— 
O, the bird once at liberty, who can enthrall ? 
I hastily opened my lips, 
And uttered a word of disdain 
That wounded a friend, and forever estranged 
A heart I would die to regain. 
But the bird once at liberty, who can enthrall? 
And the word that’s once spoken, O who can 
recall ? 


— Virginia B. Harrison, in Independent. 


From the Union Sigaal. 


HOMES FOR INVALIDS. 

To the Women of the World's W.C. T. U.: 

Tue last word is never spoken. The wittiest in- 
vention has never been found out. The very best plan 
of work remains untried. When we think we have 
boxed the compass, behold we must set at work anew 
and on a broader scale. It is most refreshing to find 
how many women of many minds busy themselves 
in these days with methods for the amelioration of 
humanity, and how they all correlate more or less 
clearly with that mighty temperance reform, ““ whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations,” and the 
antidote for the upas leaves of the liquor power that 
drip nothing but death. A letter has recently come 
to me from that distinguished woman scientist, Grace- 
anna Lewis, of Media, Pa. Her lines of study have 
led her to know much about forestry, and the spe- 
cialist engaged in that most beneficent investigation 
out of which has grown intelligent planning to save 
the forests of the nation from vandalism and greed. 
The forests protect the water-courses and alone make 
them possible; the water-courses carry health to 
every shore. But what is the relation between for- 
estryv and homes for invalids, which latter are the 
institutions to the founding of which Miss Lewis is 
devoted? Let her straightforward pen rehearse the 
story: 

In June of the year 1888, my cousin, Mrs. Esther J. 
Trimble-Lippincott, entered the home “not made with 
hands.” She had struggled long and arduously, had suc- 
ceeded in publishing two highly approved works of litera- 
ture, and left behind her unpublished manuscript of great 
value ; but beyond her devotion to books, she was a most 
womanly woman, and felt herself consecrated to efforts 
which should bless mankind. In the temperance cause, in 
the work for social purity, and in every good endeavor, 
she lighted up the circle of her horizon with a self-lumin- 
ous glow which did not pale with illness, and could not be 
extinguished when her sphere broadened to eternity. 
Through great poverty and toil she did her work, but 
much as she was restricted in her pecuniary means, she 
never could bring herself to use a small sum left her by her 
dead mother, only twenty dollars in gold, that was saved 
from time to time by this fond parent for her only child. 
A short time before the departure of Mrs. Lippincott she 
told us of this treasured sum, and asked that it be devoted 
toward the founding of homes for invalids, more especially 
for those suffering from affections of the lungs. She de- 








sired that it might be offered to Mrs. E. S. Turner, founder 
of the Woman’s Guild, an extraordinarily useful associa- 
tion of between eight and nine hundred working women 
of Philadelphia; and also of the noble charities of the 
Children’s Week and the Children’s Aid Society of Phila- 
delphia. My cousin appointed me her executrix, and I, of 
course, felt bound to carry forward her intentions, inde- 
pendently of my own interest in the matter. Mrs, Turner 
and myself both concluded that it would be better to allow 
the purpose to mature in our own minds, and to take prac- 
tical shape, before giving it any due publicity. Hence it 
has never been alluded to in any public paper in connec- 
tion with my cousin. We have not, however, been idle. 
I have done all I could by private correspondence, espe- 
cially with the Forestry Commissioners of the different 
States, and at the meeting of the American Forestry Con- 
gress in Philadelphia, in October last, I expressed the hope 
that in every State, in connection with lands reserved for 
forestry purposes, homes for invalids might be established, 
both by the State and the Nation. My paper was heard by 
representatives of the forestry movement from a number 
of the States and also from Canada, and was cordially wel- 
comed, showing that the idea met a general want. 

Government lands, preserved for the sake of securing a 
permanent water supply, and forestry schools, experiment 
stations and public parks, should also include sanitariums 
for the healing of the nation. The value of pine forests in 
the near vicinity of homes for invalids would seem to be al- 
most undisputed. In the course of my investigations I 
have learned a great many desirable situations for such 
homes,—for the summer in the Northern States, and for the 
winter in the mountains of North and South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and Alabama, also along the central water- 
shed of Florida,and many portions of California, and shel- 
tered regions of Colorado. The pine regions of New Jersey 
are also mentioned. In fact, I have come to believe that 
almost any place of moderately equable temperature, with 
pure air, pure water, good food, healthful and pleasant sur- 
roundings, would furnish a good locality for invalids. 
When I visited one of our lady physicians of Media and 
told her of the wish expressed by my cousin, she replied, 
“Tt is a crying necessity. The home at Chestnut Hill is the 
only place near Philadelphia where consumptive patients 
without homes of their own can find a place to die in. Her 
thought was an inspiration, and it must be carried out.” 

However desirable it may be that homes for invalids 
should be provided in connection with lands set apart by 
the government for forestry purposes, we cannot expect 
them until the people demand them. The people will not 
ask for them until they are educated todo so. Intermedi- 
ately, workers are needed, and these must come from the 
ranks of the missionary. Homes must be established to 
prove their value. Who shall do the work? Who will be 
the builders, and who the promoters, of the State and nation ? 
Surely the World's W. C. T. U. could move the world in this 
direction. There are souls veiled from our sight, but potent 
for this great endeavor. Will not the President of the so- 
ciety actas the hand upon the rocking stone to set in mo- 
tion this new form of Christian work ” 

The plan of Miss Lewis seems to me to be entirely 
practicable, and fits in well with plans of which [ 
have often written and spoken, concerning industrial 
homes. The point is thatall the people are taxed, 
and immense funds accumulate in public treasuries, 
to become the temptation of spoilsmen, when, if the 
people knew their power, and would, through their 
representatives, demand the setting apart of public 
lands and public moneys for purposes helpful to 
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themselves, this great change could be brought about 
within a generation. The W.C. T. U. is the only 
organization of women that is thoroughly planted in 
all English-speaking nations. Now while we would 
not suggest that our societies expend a great amount 
of force in this direction, we believe that in each 
State there shouid be a superintendent of efforts to 
secure appropriations along the line of industrial 
homes. One consecrated, tactful, and enterprising 
woman in each State, going before the legislature, 
backed up by a petition not so voluminous as to re- 
quire a great deal of work, could secure such an ap- 
propriation. The effort might not be successful at 
first, but the attack could be renewed in later years 
with the added force of success elswhere attained. 
Miss Lewis’s idea of invalid homes in connection with 
the forestry reform (for it is nothing less than a true 
and vital reform) strikes me most favorably. Will 
not our women everywhere give careful heed to 
these suggestions? They may be fruitful seeds to 
which the quick and intent brain of the white- 
ribboner shall afford the open furrow. May this be 
so “for God, and Home, and Humanity ” is the prayer 
of Your sister and friend 
Frances E. WILLARD. 

What is intended as a true Christian Home, is already 
planned under the auspices of the Macon, Illinois, W. C,. 
T. U., of which Mrs. T. C. Crowder is President, and forty 
acres of land ona range of hills near San Antonio, Texas, 
have been offered as a healtful location. It is hoped that in 
every State of the union such Homes will be provided, un- 
til those who need them are cared for in the Spirit of Him 
who said: “ As ye do unto one of these, the least of my 
brethren, ye do it unto me.”—GRACEANNA LEWIS.] 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 
HENRY S. NEWMAN’S REPORT TO LONDON 
YEARLY MEETING. 
[In London Yearly Meeting, Fifth month 23, Henry 8S. 


Newman, (of Leominster, England), who had been for | 


most of the preceding year visiting this country, gave an 
account of the several yearly meetings of the “ Orthodox ” 
Friends of America. We copy, below, the major part of 
his statement.—Ebs. } 

H.S. Newman proceeded in the first place to explain 
that the comparatively very small expense incurred 
by the yearly meeting through his journey was due 
to the fact that several of the American Yearly Meet- 
ings themselves defrayed the whole of his expenses 
while he was within their boarders. Their system 
in these matters was complete. 

The yearly meetings on the Atlantic seaboard 
were the oldest in America, and in some sense the 
most like our English Meetings. Canada had amem- 
bership of 1,109; and, though small, was the centre 
of a large amount of earnest Christian effort. In 
Ontario he came across the names of old families of 
Friends in England, and found many young Friends 
working their way on farms. New England Yearly 
Meeting was one of the oldest settlements of Friends 
in America. At Boston he inquired for the spot 
where Mary Dyer and other Friends suffered mar- 
tyrdom on Boston Common. As he stood there, he 
rejoiced in the way in which Friends had been able 
to stand firm for religious liberty in the days of per- 
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secution. New England Yearly Meeting was not in- 
creasing much in numbers. Large farms cultivated 
a hundred years ago were now wilderness and forest ; 
the descendants of those who once dwelt on them 
having gone westward or turned their attention to 
manufactures. In New York Yeariy Meeting, New 
York city was not the great Quaker centre which it 
might have been expected to prove, and the attend- 
ance at its First-day morning meeting fluctuated. 
One of the most interesting centres in the State was 
a meeting composed partly of Germans, near the city 
of Rome, which had sprung up during the last eight 
or ten years through the concern of one or two 
Friends. 

When he went to Philadelphia Meeting, he re- 
membered J. B. Braithwaite’s counsel: “ Be swift to 
hear and slow to speak.” As he sat day by day in 
that Yearly Meeting, he received deep instruction. 
There were several good First-day schools there, and 
the young people were gathering in each other’s 
houses for prayer and Bible study. Many Friends, 
too, were probably not aware of the excellent work 
which the Women’s Missionary Society there was do- 
ing in Mexicoand Japan. North Carolina and Balti- 
more Yearly Meetings were connected together in a 
very singular way. After the war, Baltimore prac- 
tically succored North Carolina; and had it not been 
for the help thus received North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing would probably not be in existence to-day. As it 
was, it had doubled or trebled since that period, and 
there was a large amount of vitality in it. Baltimore 
was also growing vigorously, though it numbered at 
present only about 950 members. 

One element of strength amongst American 
Friends was their excellent schools and colleges, 
dotted about here and there among the yearly meet- 
ings—the centres of real religious life. In general 
he noticed that the furniture of these schools was 
much better than that found in our Friends’ schools 
in England ; the accommodation was excellent, and 
the premises generally superior. But he did noc 
think that the education given was quite so thorough. 
Friends of North Carolina are continually moving 
west, and as one went westward, one constantly met 
branches of the old North Carolina families. 

Home Mission work in North Carolina was chiefly 
carried on amongst the colored population, and the 
influence which Friends possessed amongst those 
people was something far greater than could be at 
first understood. The little town of Warnersville 
was named after Yardley Warner. Y. W.,in the 
early days of emancipation, came face to face with 
the determination of a large portion of the Southern 
white population that no negro should be suffered to 
own land. Making up his mind to stop this, Y. 
Warner talked the matter over with some Philadel- 
phia Friends. They bought a large estate, divided it 
up into “ town-lots,” and sold it only to colored peo- 
ple. Warnersville to-day was entirely owned from 
one end to the other by its colored population. The 
result of that enterprise was that a colored man to- 
day could get freehold property in almost any part 
of the South ; and the negro population, numbering 
now from six to eight millions, were quietly getting 
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hold of land. High schools had been established by 
Friends for the training of colored teachers, who 
were going forth from thence in hundreds to edneate 
their brethren. Let a Friend go where he would to- 
<dlay amongst the negroes, as soon as he was recog- 
nized as a member of the Society, he received a cor- 
dial welcome. 

Friends’ work amongst the Indians was chiefly 


confined to the northeastern corner of the Indian || 


Territory. In Grand River Monthly Meeting there 
were between 500 and 600 Indian members. Many 
of them made excellent Friends, though of rather a 
peculiar kind. They believed firmly in the moving 
of the Spirit, and in waiting upon the Great Spirit 
for instruction. He had been much pleased with the 
way in which one after another stood up and gave 


their short, bright testimonies to the guidance of the | 


Lord in their own souls. They were mostly of the 
Modoc,, Ottawa, Wyandotte, and Seneca tribes, the 
last two of which not many years ago were fighting 
against one another to the death. As one now saw 
them sitting side by side in peace, it gave one a fresh 
conviction of the reality of the principles of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

The central yearly meetings of America ran prac- 
tically in a line—Ohio, Indiana, and Western. The 
membership of Ohio was, he was sorry to say, not 
much increasing, though a good work was going on 
in certain districts. The controversy that had sprung 
up there had certainly hindered the development of 
the Society. This did not apply to some meetings in 
the north of Ohio, nor to three large quarterly meet- 


ings in the south. Indiana was the largest Yearly | 


Meeting in the world, with a present membership of 
21,000 or 22 000, and a large annual increase. There 
was alarge body of steady, sober-minded Friends 
there; and it was a meeting that we might have 
great confidence in. A scheme,of which a good deal 
would probably be heard before long, had sprung up 
there for the extension of the Society in districts 
where Friends were not at the present time located. 
It was a peculiarity of America that one went into 
one State and found no Friends, and into the next 
and found tens of thousands; and similarly with 
smaller districts. Throughout the West the large 
bodies of Friends were found in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. One of the weak points regarding Friends in 
America was that the Society had greatly neglected 
the large cities. Western and Indiana Yearly Meet- | 
ings were like twin sisters. In Western Yearly 
Meeting was the great city of Chicago, one of the 
most wonderful cities of the world, but the Friends’ 
meeting there was a very little body, and it had had 
a great many difliculties in connection with it. | 
When Friends took to speculating they were, like 
other people, very apt to get into trouble; and the 
speculative spirit was not one upon which a Friends’ 
meeting throve. There was no doubt that if the 
principles of the Society of Friends were to take hold 
of the American population, the Society would have 
to deal with the great cities. Though Plainfield was 
within a few miles of Indianapolis, yet Indiana 
Friends preferred to hold their meetings at the former 
place, in the country, rather than come into the city. | 
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Passing still farther West, he must note that the 
future of the Society of Friends lay to a large extent 
west of the Mississippi. The total membership of the 
Society in America was about 81,000, and of this 
number at least 20,000 were west of the Mississippi, 
while the ratio between east and west was continu- 
ally changing. The two yearly meetings west of the 
Mississippi were Iowa and Kansas. Day after day 
he was asked all manner of questions about the 
work in these States, and he trusted that he should 
not do wrong if he endeavored in simplicity to give 
an answer. These two yearly meetings were in the 
very jheart of prohibition States. Though prohibi- 
tion may not have been an absolute success in the 
New England States, there was no doubt that it had 
been a magnificent successin Iowaand Kansas. The 
Governer of Iowa had told him definitely that out of 
ninety-nine counties in that State, in ninety-six pro- 
hibition was complete. . 

Some people talked about the pastoral movement 
as if it belonged to Iowa alone. As a matter of fact, 


| with the exception of one small yearly meeting, 


there was not a yearly meeting in correspondence 
with us on the American continent where the 
pastoral system was not more or less working at the 
present moment. It was a movement which had 
taken a firm hold upon Friends in America. For 
many years we had been sending out foreign mis- 
sionaries, and we rejoiced in our home missionary 
work also. What we called bome missionaries, 
American Friends called Pastors. 


MEXICAN COOKERY. 
Every yard almost bas an oven, built out of earth 
and rock, balf under and half over the ground; here 
they bake their meats and some kind of cakes, but 


| their own bread is tortillas. These are made by an 


interesting and peculiar process. The Indian corn is 
boiled whole in water, into which a little unslacked 
lime is thrown, until the grain is tender. It is then 
taken out, washed, put into clear cold water, and al- 
lowed to soak all night. In the morning itis drained 
dry and crushed into flour between two stones,—the 
bottom one like a three-cornered tray on legs of un- 
even height, so that it slopes downward ; the upper, 


| like a rolling-pin. They place the tray upon the 


floor, and kneeling, they mash and roll the grain un- 
til it becomes a beautiful, white, starchy flour. That 


| is then mixed with water into a paste, next kneaded 
| and flattened out between the hands into broad, very 


thin cakes. In the meantime the mesquite fire in 
the corner of the jacal has burned into a grand bed 
of coals; on this is thrown a flat sheet of iron, which 
is soon hot. Here the cakes are placed, and brown 


| instantaneously; they are turned, and in a minute 


are ready to be eaten. They are good, too, but need 
salt, for the Mexican mixes none in his bread. The 
Mexican of the lower class uses neither fork nor 
spoon, but rolls a tortilla into a scoop, and so eats his 
chile con carne, frijoles, ete. When too much softened 
by the gravy to take up the food, he eats his impro- 
vised spoon, takes another tortilla, and proceeds as 
before. They sit on the floor to eat, putting the dish 
of food in the middle of the circle, and not in one 
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house out of six of the lower order is there a table. 
They are hospitable in the extreme, welcoming a per- | 
fect stranger to their homes, and offering him of 
their best. 

The Mexican cooking, though Americans have a 
prejudice against it, is exceedingly appetizing, but 
for most palates too highly peppered, chile [the pod 
or fruit of the capsicum annecum or Guinea pepper, 
called chile colorado by the Mexicans] entering largely 
jnto the composition of every dish. Yet it is a rare 
good feast one can have by ordering the following 
bill of fare: 

Sopa de Fideo. 
Gallina con Chile. 
Frijoles Mejicana. 


Tamales. 

Enchiladas. 
Tortillas. 
Salza de Chile. 


Chile con Carne. 


Granadas de China. 
Café. 


Pastel de Limon. 


—Harper’s Magazine. 


HOW TO TAKE A VACATION. 


“ LAKE-SIDE, sea-side, or mountain, which?” “ Are | 
you going to the sea-shore or to Colorado?” “ Will 

it be Waukesha or Minnetonka, Clear Lake or the | 
Delis?”? These are some of the questions that are agi- | 
tating the mind of some people in these days. To 
those who have time and money to answer such ques- 
tions as these in a way to accept some one of the va- 
rious alternatives, we are not now speaking; but to 
the thousands who are not able to profit by any of 
these alternatives, yet to whom the closed schools, 
the closed churches, and the diminished strain in 
certain quarters make not only rest and recreation a 
necessity, buta duty. The above questions are often 
distracting and misleading. Why not take a vacation 
without going to any of these places? It isa part of | 
the deplorable blindness of our fashion-led eyes that 
they see no bewitching beauty except in conven- 
tional resorts. There is something very pauper-like 
in the soul that finds delightful surroundings only in 
advertised places of resort, and along routes laid out 
in tourists’ guides. “ Why go to Italy to see what 
you may see from your own kitchen door,” asks 
Emerson. The grass that in Concord “ plots and 
plans what it will do when it is a man,” grows also in 
Illinois; and the “‘mud and scum of things,” in 
which there is always something that sings, may be 
found without spending any money on railroad fares | 
inthesearch. There is a large element of disappoint- 
ment and weariness in the vacation sought along the 
professional lines; while on the other hand, there is 
a surprising amount of unexpected refreshment in a | 
few days, or even a few hours, spent along the un- | 
sought byways, and in the unexpected possibilities 
of the common places. Delight and healing are not 
found in the exceptional but in the universal ele- 
ments of nature. One can scarcely go amiss in those 
northern latitudes of sunshine, clear air, and whole- 
some water, fresh milk, good bread and butter, thrifty 
farming, honest, noble, and peculiar human nature. 
Where these are found, recreation is possible, and 
these can always be found without going very far 
away from home, if one forswears the railroad and 





| is given by another naturalist. 


ing much time in discussing directions, one would 
not go much amiss if where he stood he let a staff fall 
and then traveled in the direction in which it fell. . 
. . » There is a sunset everywhere once in every 
twenty-four hours, and a sunrise as often and as uni- 
versal. Cornfields are great in August, butterflies 
and bumblebees are out in July, and these are within 
reach in greater or less degree to all our readers. 
“How to take a vacation?” Turn awhile from 
care to the soft delights of dreaming; let nature 
speak to you. “ Where will you take your vaca- 
tion?” Wherever you may be, if you have no 
money to go elsewhere, get the most out-of-doors for 


| the least money, the most human nature for the least 


worry, the most air and water with the fewest clothes 
consistent with propriety, and the most thoughts in 
the fewest pages of reading, and you will have driven 
a good bargain,—you will have had a successful vaca- 


| tion.— Unity. 


THE LIMPET. 
Accorp1nG to J. Lawrence Hamilton, M. R. C.S., the 


| limpet is probably the strongest of known animals 


excepting the Venus verrucosa, a cockle looking mol- 
Insk of the Mediterranean, which pulls 2,071 times its 
own weight when out of its shell. At Folkestone 
Eng., Mr. Lawrence-Hamilton found that the com- 
mon sea-shore limpet which weighs about half an 
ounce when deprived of its shell required a force ex- 
ceeding 62 Ibs.to remove it from its powerful grip upon 
the rock, or 1,984 times its own dead weight. The 
superficial area of the base of the limpet experi- 
mented with measured 2.4 sq. inches. Mr. L.-H. 
doubts whether the limpet’s adhesive force has any- 
thing to do with the question of atmospheric pres- 
sure. A curious illustration of the limpet’s strength 
On a warm day in 
summer, on the Northern coast of Scotland, a hare 
approached a limpet and endeavored to moisten its 
tongue by contact with the watery looking flesh of 
the latter. Instantly the limpet closed on to a rock, 
pinning the bare fast by the tongue and holding it 
until the animal was seized by the observer of the oc- 
currence.—I/lustrated American. 


ALL true whole men succeed ; for what is worth 
Success’s name, unless it be the thought, 
The inward surety, to have carried out 
A noble purpose to a noble end, 
Although it be the gallows or the block ? 
‘Tis only Falsehood that doth ever need 
These outward shows of gain to bolster her. 
REVEAL thyself, O. Duty, unto all 
My brothers and my sisters, let them see 
How they alone are blessed who heed thy call, 
How they walk life’s best paths who walk with thee. 
—Charlotta Perry. 


Tue days come and go like muffled and veiled 
figures sent from a distant friendly party ; but they 
say nothing, and if we do not use the gifts they bring, 
they carry them as silently away. 





